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Two Emperors flaking Up. 

We give on another page the letters which were 
exchanged on September 4 between the Emperors of 
Germany and China, on the occasion of the visit of 
Prince Chun to Berlin to convey the regrets and 
apologies of the Chinese Emperor for the murder of 
the German Ambassador, Baron von Ketteler. 

Such an event has occurred only rarely in the deal- 
ings of nations with one another, and always, we be- 
lieve, under compulsion from the stronger of the 
parties. This mission of Prince Chun took place 
under compulsion from the German Emperor. It 
probably would not have taken place otherwise. 

So far as its moral significance is concerned, it 
might just as well not have taken place. The Chinese 
government would probably have apologized finally 
by letter for the murder of the ambassador, and this 
would have been of more value in the future relations 
of the two nations than the apology which has been 
forced virtually at the point of the sword. 

The two letters furnish a most interesting study. 
That of the Chinese Emperor, while sincerely regret- 
ful and apologetic, as it ought to have been under 
the circumstances, exhibits no spirit of cringing and 
cowardly licking the dust. There is a tone of 
reserve, dignity and self-respect about it which com- 
mands sincere admiration. One cannot read it with- 
out feeling between the lines something which the 
Chinese ruler would have liked to say about what 
was due to his country from Germany and the rest 
of Western Europe. 

Emperor William's reply is more moderate than 
one might have expected. It is stern and reproachful, 
and the German Emperor makes it the occasion of 
reading a lecture to the Chinese government on the 
manner in which it is to behave itself in the future. 
But there is an absence of the crushing and humili- 
ating severity which one had reason to expect would 
be employed by the Imperial War-lord. The pur- 
pose of Emperor William to humble China as greatly 
as possible by making Prince Chun go through with 
certain humiliating prostrations before him was given 
up, greatly to the credit of Germany. 

If there were a complete and honorable clearing 
up of old scores between the two governments, an- 
other mission of a very different kind would take 
place. Emperor William would voluntarily send an 
envoy of high rank to Peking to apologize to the 
Chinese Emperor for the seizing of Kiao-Chau, the 
final act of aggression which brought the Boxer up- 
rising to a head, and to restore the port to its rightful 
owner. He would further invite all the allied powers 
to join him in very humble apologies to the Chinese 
government and people for the cruel and inhuman 
massacres, the devastation and looting wrought by 
the allied armies. He would take the lead in all 
this because the allied forces were commanded by one 



of his own generals. The rest of the powers would 
join him in it, because, though some of the troops 
were less guilty than others, the governments who 
participated in the allied expedition all became thereby 
more or less responsible for the lawless and ghastly 
deeds which were done. 

China's guilt in the matter has been very great, and 
she ought to have humbled herself and confessed her 
sins with even more spontaneity and fullness than 
she has done. But considering their light and their 
professions, the guilt of the powers, for their conduct 
before and at the time of the uprising, was equally 
great, and nothing short of self-humiliation and con- 
fession of their wrongs will ever set matters right. 

There is, of course, not the remotest probability 
that Emperor William will do any such thing, or that 
such a thought will even enter his head, or the heads 
of the high functionaries of the other governments 
from whom China has suffered so many exasperating 
wrongs. But all this only makes the more clear the 
fact that the governments, even those calling them- 
selves highly Christian and civilized, are yet very far 
from following in many of their relations to one an- 
other even the most elemental principles of com- 
mon moral conduct and of the Christian faith which 
they profess. 

The Appeal of the South African 
Republics to the Hague Court. 

We give on another page the text of the Appeal 
made last month by the plenipotentiaries of the South 
African Republics to the Administrative Council of 
the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

The Council has declined to take any action in the 
case. This course has surprised many persons and led 
them to the conclusion that the Court is worth nothing 
after all. But this is a hasty and erroneous conclusion. 
The Council took the only course possible to it. 

The Court, under the convention by which it 
was established, has no power to take the initiative 
in bringing any case of controversy before it. Re- 
course to it is entirely voluntary on the part of dis- 
puting nations. They only can take the initiative. 
One of them acting singly cannot get its case before 
the Court; the consent of both is required. The 
Boer republics were not signatories of the Conven- 
tion ; but even if they had been, they could not have 
secured the services of the Court without the consent 
of England. 

The Appeal shows that the plenipotentiaries did 
not expect to get the case heard without the consent 
of England. What they seemed to have hoped was 
that the Administrative Council, which consists of 
the ministers accredited to the Netherlands govern- 
ment, would mediate or secure the influence- of the 
governmentsto try to induce Englandto submit to 
arbitration. But this the Council as such could not 
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do. It is true that the Court under the convention is 
not explicitly forbidden to do so. But it is implicitly 
forbidden, by the fact that recourse to it is voluntary. 

The course which the Council has taken is, there- 
fore, not only right but eminently wise. If, under 
its present constitution, the Court should attempt to 
mediate or to bring pressure to bear to induce an un- 
willing nation to submit a controversy to its jurisdic- 
tion, the whole institution would be wrecked in a 
very short time. The nations so approached would 
immediately charge the Court with transcending its 
prerogatives, and would almost certainly declare their 
adhesion to the Convention ended. We doubt if the 
Boer plenipotentiaries believed that the Council of 
the Court had any power to act as suggested. What 
they wished was to get their case fully before the 
civilized world, and this, they felt, was the most 
effective way in which they could do it.. 

The Appeal itself is a very powerful document. 
It is a cool, unimpassioned, matter-of-fact statement. 
It puts England in a very awkward and unenviable 
position. In coming time, when Mr. Chamberlain, 
Cecil Rhodes and the men of their following are dead, 
and their hypnotizing power gone, it will be a very 
unpleasant document for future Englishmen to look 
back to on the historic records. It goes farther than 
any appeal to arbitration ever went before. It pro- 
poses, essentially, to submit even the question of the 
independence of the republics to the impartial judg- 
ment of disinterested parties, and to abide by the 
award. Its arraignment of Great Britain is three- 
fold : that she refused arbitration before the war came 
on ; that she has openly and continually violated the 
latest rules of civilized warfare, which her own repre- 
sentatives at The Hague helped to formulate ; and 
that she is extinguishing the independence of the 
republics, which in neither present-day morals nor 
according to the latest recognized principles of inter- 
national law she has any right to do. 

It may be said that this Appeal is only a final 
desperate effort of the republics to prevent their in- 
evitable extinction. Even if this were the ground 
of its issue, it would be in no sense worthy of con- 
tempt. But the document does not read as if it were 
simply a ruse of desperate men. There is in it all 
the simplicity, calmness and dignity of men who feel 
deeply the justice of their cause and are willing to stake 
everything on the right. If the Court of Arbitration 
can do nothing for them on its own initiative, England 
ought to be moved by something higher and more 
commanding than the tribunal, as well as by a sense 
of her own honor and future weal and glory, to carry 
the whole matter to the forum of reason and law 
where only it can be rightly determined. A thousand 
millions of dollars already spent in prosecution of an 
end furnishes not the shadow of a reason for going 
on, if the end be unjust. The sword can never de- 
cide whether an end be just. 



Tenth International Peace Congress. 

The tenth International Peace Congress has come, 
done its work and gone. It was in all essential re- 
spects like other peace congresses, though it had its 
distinguishing characteristics. 

The Congress, though large, — representatives being 
present from the United States and all the leading 
countries of Europe, — was not quite so well attended 
as that at Paris last year, and one or two others 
which have preceded it. Its membe ship was also 
considerably different. The distance of Glasgow 
from many of the centers of peace activity on the 
Continent made it impossible for a number of the 
leading peace workers to undertake the expense of 
the journey. The Baron and Baroness von Suttner 
of Austria, E. T. Moneta of Italy, Fredrik Bajer of 
Denmark, Elie Ducommun of Switzerland, General 
Tiirr of Hungary, Mr. Wavrinsky of Sweden, and 
others, leading workers in their several countries and 
prominent in preceding congresses, were absent and 
greatly missed. The absence, from infirmity, of 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, whose noble spirit and untiring 
labors have done so much for the cause in England, 
and especially on the Continent, was much regretted. 

On the other hand, many new faces were seen in 
the Congress. The representation from England and 
Scotland was large and influential. Among the more 
prominent British members were Dr. Spence Watson 
and Sir Joseph Pease, who divided the presidency 
between them, Dr. G. B. Clark, M. P., Walter Hazell, 
Ex-M. P., Dr. W. E. Darby, secretary of the Peace 
Society, Felix Moscheles, J. Fred Green and Mr. 
G. H. Perris of the International Arbitration Associ- 
ation, Miss Ellen Robinson and Miss Frances Thomp- 
son of Liverpool, Miss P. H. Peckover of Wisbech, 
Mr. Samuel James Capper, Rev. Sprigg Smith, Joseph 
G. Alexander, secretary of the International Law 
Association, and W. T. Stead, who was in attendance 
two days. A strong delegation was present from 
France, headed by the veteran Mr. Frederic Passy, 
who, though eighty years of age, never seemed more 
vigorous and eloquent in his devotion to the cause 
which he has now served for more than thirty years. 
Germany was represented by Dr. Richter, Professor 
Quidde and others ; Russia by Mr. J. Novicow, the 
eminent sociologist ; Spain by Senator Marcoartu, and 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark and the United 
States by delegations of prominent workers. 

The meetings were full of earnestness and enthu- 
siasm from beginning to end. The pressure of the 
political situation in England was, however, strongly 
felt, and there was not the frankness and directness 
of utterance which otherwise might have been ex- 
pected. The foreign delegates felt the difficulty of 
speaking their honest sentiments and at the same 
time observing the propriety becoming them in a 
country not their own. Once or twice through the 



